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ECM, IMS have also imported the 

Concord Jazz label and the GRP 
fusion label. Their closure, effec- 









Glasgow, Brighton, 
Llangollen Festivals 

Art Blakey, Ray Charles and 

gets into full swing. The line-up 
for the Glasgow International Jazz 
Festival (24 June-3 July) has now 
been announced: Martin Taylor/ 
Stephane Grappelli (24 June), 
New Orleans Night with Wendell 

Band (25), Oscar Peterson Trio 
(26), Ray Charles (28), John 
McLaughlin Trio (29), Carol Kidd 
(29, 30), Gerry Mulligan with the 
Strathclyde Youth Jazz Orchestra 
and the McCoy Tyner/Elvin Jones 


ternational Ensemble (1 July), 

Blakey’s Jazz Messengers’ the 
Chris Barber Band (2), Gerry 
Mulligan Big Band (3). 

There will also be five nights of 
improvised music at Glasgow’s 
Third Eye Centre - solos/duos/ 
trios from a pool of Keith Tippett, 
Trevor Watts, Elton Dean, Marcio 
Mattos and Louis Moholo on 24 

(26 June), Benat Achiary and 
Ulrich Gumpert (27) and Phil 
Minton and Roger Turner (28). 
Other events include jazz cruises, a 
blues concert with James Cotton, a 


tails from 041-226-5105. 

The Brighton Jazz Festival, 
from 6-30 May, begins with Art 
Blakey’s Jazz Messengers plus DJs 
Baz Fe Jazz and Russ Dewbury and 
the IDJ Dancers at the Top Rank 
on 6 May. Later highlights include 
The Guest Stars (15), Loose Tubes 

Lyttelton and the National Youth 
Jazz Orchestra with Salena Jones 
(25); plus a series of 25 club gigs 
at the Concorde which will feature 
Dick Morrissey and Jim Mullen 


(12), Tommy Chase with DJs Baz 
Fe Jazz and Russ Dewbury (13), 
Bobby Shew (14), Katie Webster 
(18), Bobby Wellins (19), Clark 
Tracey (20), Don Weller (27) and 
many more. Full details from 

The Llangollen Festival, at 
Llangollen, Clwyd, runs from 20- 

Bob Wilber Orchestra 8 Dudu 
Pukwana's Zila, Dick Morrissey 
Quartet, the Norman Beaker Band 
and others (20 May), Lillian Boute 
with Humphrey Lyttelton, Andy 
Sheppard, Bobby Shew with the 
Wigan Youth Jazz Orchestra, Lit- 

the Hugh Fraser Quintet and 
0978-861616. 



theory, vocals, gospel choir, sax¬ 
ophones, bass guitar and samba. 
Ring 01-737-6103/6170 for ap¬ 
plication forms and further details. 


Docklands 

Abdullah Ibrahim’s Ekaya 
and the John Scofield Quartet 
headline the all-day Docklands 
Jazz Festival on Sunday 29 May. 


: Andy Shep- 



festival, which runs from midday 
to 10 pm, will take place at the 
Super Tent, Millwall Park, Man- 

don E14. Tickets for the day are 
£12. Details from 01-582-1626. 


Kind Of Blue 

Wire will present a dance special, 
"Kind Of Blue”, with the Steve 

(“body beat blues”!), Manchester 
jazz dancers Foot Patrol and Latin 
Groove DJ Sue Steward. The even- 

Dance", which is promoted by 

in London’s Jubilee Gardens. More 


Sheppard By Night 

European stint in the George Rus¬ 
sell Orchestra with a UK tour of 

che Club (30 May), Derby Dial 
(31), Liverpool Bluecoat Chambers 
(1 June), Glasgow Henry Wood 
Hall (2), Edinburgh Queen’s Hall 
(3), Aberdeen Music Hall (4), 
Dundee Rep (5), Stockton Dove- 

Riverside (8), Manchester Green 
Room (9), Peterborough Great 
Northern Hotel (10), Nottingham 

Grove (13), Leicester Spectrum 
Studios (14) and Bradford Sweet¬ 
ings (15). 


Draw It As It Plays 

Artist and jazz pianist 

of his work on show at the Louise 
Hallett Gallery, 27 Junction 
Mews, Sale Place, London W2. 

21 April to 21 May (Tuesday to 
eludes several of his jazz-inspired 


Percussion ’88 

There have been several al- 

Festival previewed in Wire 50. 
Revised dates are available from 
Magenta Music International at 
01-340-8321. 


Moers, Pommiers 

Moers and Pommiers festivals have 

Brotherhood Of Breath, the Geri 
Allen/Greg Osby Duo, Doudou 

Mahotella Queens (May 20), Jazz 
Warriors, Karl Bumi Fian Band, 

Allen (21), Silvain Kassap Octet, 

Jamaladeen Tacuma, Far East En¬ 
semble, Greg Osby Sound Theatre 

Merz Jazz and Kassav (23). Full 


Festival takes place at Coutances 

7-14 May. Highlights include the 
Joe Henderson Quartet (10 May), 
George Russell Orchestra (11), 
Third Kind Of Blue (12), Billy 
Jenkins, Itchy Fingers, Human 
Chain (13) and Abdullah Ibrahim 
with Ekaya (14). Further details 
from 3345 2372. 



Club Dates 


ABERDEEN MUSIC Hall 
(1st May) 

(5th) Stephane Grappelli 
a m b l e s i d e Zeffirellis 
(18th May) 

Earthworks 

bath Festival (0225 63362) 
(27th May) 

(28th) Andy Sheppard/ 
Earthworks 
( 30th) Don Weller 

Birmingham Alexandra 

(8th May) 

Loose Tubes 
Canon Hill Park 
(15th May) 

Jean Toussaint 
Porsche Club 
(30th May) 

Andy Sheppard 


(31st May) 

Eddie Prevost Quarte 

Club 

(29th May) 

Eddie Prevost Quarte 

(6th May) 

District Six 

(20th) ArtThemen 
( 27th) Steve Berry Trio 
Cardiff Four Bars Inn 
(3rd May) 

Conrad Herwig 
( 5 th) Peter King 
( 1 6th) Katie W ebster 

(28th) Little Hairy Things 
derby The Dial 
(1st May) 

Jazz Train 

(8th) John Etheridge 
( 15th) Little Hairy Things 


(22nd) Dick Morrissey 
( 31st) Andy Sheppard 
Dundee Whitehall Theatre 
(4th May) 

Stephane Grappelli 
Edinburgh Queen’s Hall 
(6th May) 

(13th) Joe Henderson 
( 20th) HariprasadChaurasia 
Glasgow Riverside Club 
(12th May) 

Joe Henderson 
( 19th) Hariprasad Chaurasia 
Manchester Band On 
The Wall 
(3rd May) 

(091 232 8520) 

(7th May) 

(9th) Dudu Pukwana's Zila 
( 12th) Dick Morrissey & Don 

(13th) Katie Webster 


(4th May) 

(5th) Ken Hyder & Tim 
Hodgkinson 

(25th) House And Dog Music 

Leadmill 

(1st May, lunchtime) 

John Etheridge 

Katie Webster 

(24th) Trevor Watts' Moire 

Octagon 
(19th May) 

Abdullah Ibrahim 
WAKEFIELD Sports Club 
(20th May) 

Alan Skidmore 

walsall West Midland 


(5th) Conrad Herwig 

Clifford Jordan & 

(18th) Bobby Shew Quartet 
( 19th) Don Menza Quartet 
( 20th, 21st) 

(25th) Don Weller, 

Mornington Lockett 

(27 th) La Clave 
battersea Arts Centre 
(13th May) 

The Jazz Detectives 
( 27th) Spirit Level 

(28th May) 

Trevor Watts & Liam 
Genoc.key/In Your 


(14th May) 

(21st) Birdyak & Lol Coxhill 


(28th May) 

(15th May, 3 pm) 

Anthony Braxton 


Jean Toussaint Trio 
( 11 th) Dudu Pukw ana's Zila 
( 13th) Stan Tracey Quartet 
( 14th) Steve Berry Trio 
( 18th) Norma Winstone Trio 


(9th May) 

George Russell 
( 27th) Tommy Chase 

(7 th May) 

Electric Dream 
(28th) Dudu Pukwana’s Zila 


(9th-21st May) 

(23rd-28th May) 

Cedar Walton 

(5th May) 

Cleveland Watkiss 

(19th) Roadside Picnic 
( 26th) Clark Tracey Quintet 

(4th May) 

(11th) Julie Tippetts & Maggie 

Baptista 

(25th) British Summertime 


(4th) Akemi Kuniyoshi- club 

Kuhn Trio (4th May) 

(8th) Dick Hec.kstall-Smith Hermeto Pascoal 







Derek Bailey by Caroline Forbes 







And Billy, watching the brass brads on 
that woman's Levi's wink at him as she 
walked out of the day room, told Ellis 
to hell with that fisher of men business. 


Ken Kesey. 

One Flew Over The Cuckoo's Nest. 
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GIL EVANS 

19 12-1988 

I suppose that many of us thought that Gil would live for 
ever: it seems difficult to think of any jazz era without him in 
there somewhere, as fan or participant. But he died in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, on 20 March; of peritonitis, following a 
further illness; a few weeks short of his 76th birthday. 

Jazz has had its unfair share of mavericks and unique talents, 
but it’s still hard to think of anyone in it like Gil Evans. He took 
up arranging and writing for orchestras at a time when such 
figures were unknown to a wider public. It took maybe 20 years 
for him to gain real recognition, with his work for Miles Davis 
on Sketches Of Spain and Porgy And Bess and his own records, 
including the ageless Out Of The Cool. After another 20 years, he 
began to become one of the few jazz musicians who is known 
outside the jazz audience itself. By the mid-1980s, in receipt of 
plaudits from superstars, he began to be actively chased. When 
he worked on Absolute Beginners , a pop audience seemed ready to 
register his name. But Gil was already an old man. His itinerant 
path through jazz must give us some cause for regret: the many 
occasions when he worked in less than ideal conditions, with duff 
bands, on tiny budgets. It’s a little shocking to look back and 
see, suddenly, how few indispensable records there are by this 
most indispensable of jazzmen. 


I went to New York to visit his studio apartment in the spring 
of 1983- Gil hardly seemed his 71 years, walking down every day 
from his home in the Village, some 25 blocks away. As a 
conversationalist, he was as fascinating as any who've lived a full, 
long life; his gift of a flawless memory was remarkable. As he 
played a tape of some Louis Armstrong records from the 1920s, 
the sound blazing out of the windows on to Central Park West, 
he shouted over the top of it how he’d first listened to these 
records as a wide-eyed college kid. A moment later, he 
reminisced about meeting Jimi Hendrix 40 years later. Then he 

he’d just thought of. It was a brief visit, and I imagined he’d 
soon forget it. But when I shook hands with him again last year, 
he remembered, again. 

Though proud of his work, he was famous for not lingering on 
old glories. He kept himself alert by hanging out for 50 years. As 
a bandleader, he was probably even less of a disciplinarian than 
Duke Ellington, but since most musicians seldom had a finer 
challenge than to play his music, it hardly mattered. 

When he played his 75th-birthday concert in London last 
year, the affection that greeted him was ineffable. It was not, 
perhaps, a great concert, but it had the humour and vigour of a 
great event. Even so, with his band sounding loud and grand 
beside him, Gil looked worn out. He was still working at Sweet 
Basil’s in NYC every week with his Monday Night band, and 
their recordings suggest a brashness which hardly squares with 
the pastels and sepia tones of old. Yet that is more the fault of 
jazz. Evans couldn’t have done another Out Of The Cool out of the 
80s — those times and those players have gone. Now one of their 
last survivors has gone too. 

It’s Out Of The Cool that I think of, rather than one of the more 
celebrated dates with Davis, when considering the essential 
Evans. The band that made that record was a team of executants, 


they concocted a low, pale, almost subliminal sound: the entire 
record seldom raises its voice. In the closing “Sunken Treasure”, 
where Johnny Coles submits a cracked, weeping solo over solemn 
trombone lines, Evans distilled a music of nuance that is so finely 
perceived, it’s strange that microphones could even have caught 
it. We are fortunate that they did; and poorer for the passing of 
the composer responsible. 
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DANNIE 

RICHMOND 

1 9 3 5 - 1 9 8 8 



W e a r e too used to losing jazz 
musicians prematurely. It was more 
common in earlier generations (King 
Oliver, now revered as a Grand Old Man, 
only reached the age of 52 which is not 
that old at all). Dannie Richmond, who 
died on 15 March also aged 52, was nearly 
12 years younger than Max Roach and a 
whole 16 years younger than Art Blakey. 
Less original than either of these two, he 
was at least as powerful in his role of 
creative accompanist. This might be more 
widely accepted if his career had not been 
so closely bound to his mentor Charles 
Mingus. 


drummers for granted unless they make 
the transition to being a bandleader, and 


the good of his career. From the post- 
Mingus period, though, it’s worth 
remembering his almost equal loyalty to 
the George Adams/Don Pullen Quartet 
and his work with Bennie Wallace, 


partners, Eddie Gomez. And it’s worth 
remembering he was the first person to 
bring Kenny Garrett to Europe. 

Even when leading, Dannie always 
played for the band. As with Blakey and 
Roach, drum solos were not the main 
thing but driving the front line, and 
shading in the sections of the 
composition, was. The great solos he did 
put on record (such as "Wednesday Night 
Prayer Meeting”, the unedited “Bird 
Calls" and both versions of “Folk Forms 
No 1 ”) all grew out of Mingus’s pieces, 
perpetuating their structure as he 
improvised. His ability to play them as if 
he wrote them himself was never more in 
evidence than the first time I saw him in 
1970 when, with Jaki Byard returned 
home and the bassist functioning at 
quarter-strength, he was Mingus for the 
duration. By this time, their relationship 
had weathered all sorts of difficulties, 
such as Dannie’s occasional “unreliability" 


and Mingus’s habit of firing whole bands 
and rehiring only the drummer. 

Dannie was, of course, enormously 
helpful to me and, if he hadn’t come here 
with Chico Freeman in 1980 (a gig he 
swapped with Billy Hart so that Hart 
could stay in New York), it’s hard for me 
to imagine how the Mingus book would 
have turned out. There was clearly 
nothing in it for him except an awful lot 
of questions, to which he responded with 
unfailing politeness, seriousness, 

the Harry Carney to Mingus’s Ellington 
in this respect. It was only a year later that 
we did an interview that could in any way 
benefit him directly, when he played 
Ronnie’s as “Dannie Richmond and The 
Last Mingus Band”, a tour and album 
billing he protested to Wim Wigt about 
and, as a result, didn’t work for him again 
except with Adams and Pullen. 

As well as being greatly assisted, I was 
impressed by his helpful concern because I 
had not expected it. There was a side of 
him that represented perfectly the hip 

secretly like to be. He used to pretend 
that “Dannie” was derived from Dionysus, 
“the god of alcohol and sex and good 
times”, and titled one of his originals to 
that effect. On one occasion a backstage 
interview was terminated graciously but 
firmly by his enquiry, “That’s not your 
woman sitting alone over there?” and, on 
hearing the good news, he immediately 
went to chat her up. 

I wish now that I’d stayed in touch 
more. My favourite Mingus music would 
not have been the same without him, and 
therefore it’s possible to say that jazz 
would not have been the same without 
him. Certainly I would not be me but for 



MASSAKER! 

Caspar Brotzmann, noisy bastard, 
byBibaKopf 
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Round Up 
The Usual 
Suspects 


by Biba Kopf 



"What a wonderful life if, darling!that moment!might be 
found wherein we come unstuck!completely ...” Taking its cue 
from son frere Ubu, Suspects re-opens the file on cases slammed 
shut before they were resolved, and celebrates those who 
endlessly defer the easy gratification of neat enclosures . . . 

Dance. Retracing those steps a decade on, they’re simply 
taking the long run-up necessary for a great leap into the 

extraordinarily expressive concertina of avant and apres garage 
rock. Its rapidly expanding and contracting folds release 
archaic electronic whooshes around stompen romps, under the 
feet of which are squeezed the most disarmingly sweet 
melodies. “We Have The Technology” (from which the 
opening quote comes) passionately explains their rctrogard- 
ism. In it they mould archaic lyrical and musical vocabulary 
into a language entirely their own - a language like that of an 
immigrant community adrift from its origins in a sea of 
incomprehensible tongues; out of necessity it develops colour 
and tones capable of communicating with outsiders on its own 

Pandora's Box Of Noises. The demons inside his head never 

it is always open to drastic reappraisal. On "Tackhead Tape 
Time” his Tackhead Sound System shreds and re-threads 
their earlier 12" singles to the point they’re totally reinvented. 
Sherwood punches holes in the originals and laces found 
speeches through them to startlingly bloody effect. The spaces 

a heavily shelled street, tense silences before the exhilarating 
cityscaping continues ... 

well, for who knows what the Texan scatologists would fill 
them with? Masters of the phillibustered chord, they 
grotesquely distend time with grunge guitar figures from the 
sump of heavy metal, a debt mockingly repaid in the title of 
their forthcoming LP Hairway To Steven. Elsewhere on the 



The Sound 
Of Africa 

by Mark Sinker 

With a barely in-tune yodel, S.E. Rogie sings "Oh 
yippee-ay, yippie-ay, a cowboy 1 would love to die", on his Palm 
Wine Guitar Music - The 60s Sound recently released on 
Cooking Vinyl Records (Cook 010). “I Wish I Was A 
Cowboy” is a departure from the format of most Sierra Leone 
palm-wine songs, just because of the C’n’W influence. 

But it isn’t unique. In the appendix to John Miller 
ChernofFs seminal book, African Rhythm And African Sensibil- 

cheers raised to E.T. Mensah, I.K. Dairo, Bobby Benson and 
Haruna Ishola, are two paeans to the late great Jim Reeves. I’ll 
quote part of my favourite (which in full far exceeds the 
asked-for 30 words): “Jim Reeves, this dead but living 

employed by his comrades. By subduing his deep voice to the 
natural laws of sounds and motion he effects a peculiar melody 
which portrays his ingenuity and geniality (...) His special 

life and music but worthy memoranda. Thanks to our 
pleasure in the composition of his entertaining, endearing, and 

In Barney Hoskyns’ Say It One Time For The Broken-Hearted, 
he examines at length the linkage between blues and country. 
What he understands but doesn’t underline is the oddness of 
this marriage, where a geographical proximity of conflicting 




traditions produces as powerful a syncretic mix as the 
powder-keg blend of Yoruba rhythm and Catholic religion in 
Latin music. Blues and country are not natural partners, 
however closely they grew up. The attraction in West Africa in 
the 60s towards C’n’W (you can hear it in the steel guitar that 
Ebenezer Obey or Sunny Ade introduced to juju, as well) is an 
attraction of opposites, not an inter-changeability of roots 
musics. When Andy Kershaw plays such records back to back, 
(or programmes them together in his self-aggrandising Great 
Moments Of Vinyl History Special Delivery SPM 1009) as if they 
were all part of a continuum of Real Music, he’s flattening out 
— and trivialising — the true picture. Reeves provides 
something the local music didn’t, something foreign, some¬ 
thing unusual. And as for S.E. Rogie’s parents, when they 
heard their son’s career-plans: “My mummy sat down crying , my 
father also sat down, looking rather blue ...” 


In A 
Latin 
Groove 


by Sue Steward 



O n t h e Intercity 125 between Edinburgh and London on 
Easter Sunday, I ruminated on the wonderful contradictions in 
my previous month. First there was Miami: meeting and 
listening to exclusively exiled Cuban musicians whose greatest 
pleasure is to trash everything done in the name of Castro, 
whose greatest heartache is not being able to go back, whose 
music is still deeply rooted in the rich treasury of the island. I 
travelled with photographer Laurie Sparham, the first 
photographer allowed to picture Cuban jails, whose incredible 
photo of an under-the-cell-door chess game appeared in LIFE 
that week. As a supporter of the Cuban revolution, I find 
difficulty defending the country’s bureaucratic stranglehold on 
music and the stultifying control held over musicians. But I 
keep mum in conversations with American Cubans, though I 
do feel Cuba needs to loosen its cultural policies. Endless 
touring is not enough: musicians need breathing space too. 
Exactly the same problem bedevils capitalist salsa musicians 
too - the pathetic sight of Puerto Rican Frankie Ruiz, with 
the voice of an angel, being physically devastated by a 
non-stop touring life while his records are best-sellers 


throughout ALL of Latin America. Same victims - the 
musicians - and same motivation — dollars — in both Cuba and 
the US. 

All serious political thought took a break during the Calle 
Ocho festival. One-and-a-half-million people crammed into 
one street, 26 blocks, about 30 Latin bands, and the world’s 
longest conga. We caught Wilfrido Vargas’s best-ever 
merengue revue; local salsa-funk from Willie Chirino with 
Cuban congosero Tany Gil at forefront; Colombian vallenato 
from Emilio Ortiz on accordion; girl-group merengue from 
Las Chicas del Can; local hiphop with Hispanic vs black 
formation dance routines; and as a finale, Celia Cruz with 
locals La Immensidad, and guests Hansel and Raul singing 
their praises in her last song — “Bemba Colora". Met Yomo 
Toro before he left Cartagena’s salsa fest. He’s thrilled with 
prospect of new Antilles album, Funky Jibaro, and an August 
UK visit for WOMAD’s festival. 

I caught the ever-perfect salsa band, El Gran Combo at El 
Internacionel, but my week’s musical highpoint was seeing 
Paquito D’Rivera playing what he does best - Latin jazz, 
not the increasingly polished fusion of his latest album. One of 
my favourite flautists, Nestor Torres, silenced the chat of a 
happy hour crowd in Cats cocktail bar in the plush Mall in 
Coconut Grove, with his stunning playing and neat, unobtru- 


Met Roberto Torres at a party and heard about his 
imminent annual release — more of that wonderful charanga! 
vallenato hybrid he invented. And on my return, thumbs-up 
from Earthworks for a compilation of his hits. 

Promoter Ralph Mercado launches RMM records, with a 
clutch of merengue singles - Angelito Villalona, Monchy 
y Orquesta Capricho, and Marcos Caminero y sui 
generis ... all a bit samey, but imminent are albums by 
ex-Palmieri lead singer Tony Vega, and ex-Conjunto classico 
hero Tito Nieves, which will be sharp. 

And then, a week later ... by train to Edinburgh’s Club 
Sandino, to dj with Glaswegian Nick Peacock playing under 
banners of the Nicaragua Solidarity Campaign: 450 people 
dancing until 3-30 am to everything from Tito Puente, Willie 
Bobo, Lockjaw Davis, Charnett Moffett, Hamilton Bohannon, 
and The Gypsy Kings, to Sam Mangwana. Club Sandino - 
Dublin — is similarly huge. Brought to mind the new release 
from Miami’s Tania label: “Sentimiento Nica” a fond tribute 
to Nicaraguan folk music, given the Cuban touch by a group 
of local exiles from both countries, led by Tany Gil’s congas, 
and pianist Paco Hechavarria's endlessly lyrical montunos. 

Back in London, news that BGP will release the sizzling 
“Tribute to Cal Tjader” from Louie Ramirez’s band. Charly 
Records have the go-ahead for the entire FANIA catalogue, 
which Dave Hucker and myself are combing for first round of 

And news of a new West End jazz’n’Latin record store 
explosion: RED records of Brixton opening at former Demob 
site in Brewer Street, under management of cut-out importer 
and Kiss-FM dj Daddy Bug. 


f by Ralph Fn 



Ancestral 

Voices 

by Brian Morton 



There’s a story the Russians like to tell that when the 
novelist Gogol’s grave was opened in 1930, the coffin was 
found to be empty. The old conservative had eluded a history 
he couldn’t possibly have liked. 

The theme persists. In death Dmitri Dmitrevitch Shostako¬ 
vich joined the waxy men in the Kremlin Wall, escaping his 
nemesis at the very moment he became one with it. The man 
they had denounced as a bourgeois individualist was buried a 
“faithful son of the Communist Party, an eminent public and 
state figure . . . citizen artist . . . Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet”. The smile he wore in the coffin had more to do with 
irony and relief than mortician’s art. In his last years he 
enjoyed some kind of revenge on the apparatchiks who had 
torn up his scores in public and who had signed his 

time when they hit the streets. 

There is some cause to consider Shostakovich’s - along with 
Sylvia Plath’s and Picasso's - the archetypal modern artistic 

opus numbers, his life was quintessential in its ambiguity. 
Tony Palmer’s new biopic Testimony, based on a memoir the 
composer dictated to his young admirer Solomon Volkov 
(published by Faber) is as remarkable an attempt to capture an 
artist’s essence on screen as anything since the early, sane Ken 


It’s stylised film-making with just a hint of Tarkovsky in 
the setting and photography. As the composer, Ben Kingsley 
has a watchful strength and at the same time a tremendous 


with Stalin (played by Terence Rigby, late of Softly Softly and, 
ulp, Crossroads') is unforgettable, as it was in the book, but it’s 
a dramatic gift, confrontation of a still-masked innocent 
Pierrot with the brutal triumph of Harlequin. Stalin’s huge 


When he rose in a rage an act or two into Shostakovich’s 
opera Lady Macbeth Of Mtsensk District, he consigned it, against 
all critical reaction, to temporary but absolute oblivion. It was 
neither the first or last of Shostakovich’s brushes with the 
commissars, but it was in many respects the most significant, 
underlining as it did the degree to which the Red Czar’s 


personal whim outweighed all other opinion. The latest of its 
revivals, at the English National Opera, underlines a 
conviction that Shostakovich’s contribution to modern music 
is incalculable. 

The two string quartets included on ECM’s latest “New 
Series” set (ECM 1347/8), a double album filled out with 
chamber pieces by the less well-known Erwin Schulhoff, bears 
witness to his grasp of a more private art. A new recording by 
the City of Birmingham SO under Okku Kamu of the 
Symphony No 13 for the dead of Babi Yar (Chandos 
ABRD 1248) confirms the more specific valuation of Shosta¬ 
kovich as the only composer to have taken up the symphonic 
challenge thrown down against a fictional “death of the 
symphony” by Sibelius and Mahler. 

Rumours of its demise as a genre were, even then, greatly 
exaggerated. So, too, with opera. It’s striking that the most 
innovative and moving new music to have been heard in 
London in the last 18 months has been operatic: in undefended 
summary, Michael Nyman’s The Man Who Mistook His Wife 
For A Hat, Aulis Sallinen’s The King Goes Forth To France, 
Britten’s Billy Budd this spring, and, again, Lady Macbeth. 

The sequence should be extended as summer comes on with 
new productions at the Royal Opera House of Britten’s Peter 
Grimes, which shows how much his imagination needed the sea 
he faced out over at Aldeburgh, and also Michael Tippett’s 
formal and violent The Knot Garden. Though conservative in 
generic structure, neither can be considered reactionary either 
in conception nor effect. Britten's scoring for the tenor voice 
was itself an act of love, one that came from the very centre of 
his relationship with Peter Pears. It’s hard to imagine Pears’ 
voice ever being approximated as a vehicle for this music. 

Tippett’s is a less expressive genius, though he shares the 
instinct for left-of-centre effects and orchestrations. There are 
the dog-howling electric guitars in Knot Garden and the 
saxophones in Budd. 

These last enjoy an odd marginal status in “classical” 
writing, with a smattering of minor and occasional works and 
a few transcriptions, all despite Percy Grainger’s fierce 
advocacy of M. Sax’s parvenu. 

Dominic Muldowney, at 36 one of the finest of the new 
generation and a figure who shares much of Britten’s and 
Tippett’s theatrical gift, has written a Saxophone Concerto for 
John Harle and the London Sinfonietta who pair it on a new 
EMI disc (EL 7 497 15 1; also CD) with the earlier Piano 
Concerto from the 1983 Proms. 

Rather than disguise or constrain the jazz stigma Muldow¬ 
ney makes a thing of it, especially in the final “Danses 
Macabres”. A political man, he lives in less obviously 
repressive times. The dangers Muldowney is likely to face are 
not those of Shostakovich in the Kharkov years. They’re none 
the less fatal for that and there’s already a hint of over-sweet 

Russian’s Adagio movement for string quartet from Lady 
Macbeth (also on the ECM set) and listen there to grace under 
extreme pressure. 
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BORN TO BE OBVIOUS 

Is jazz composition a dying art? 

Roland Perrin sifts the Evidence with John Fordham 


5 

I 

I 



It has been impossible to win 
medals just for good technique in jazz 
for about as long as the word 
"eclecticism” has been a jazz cliche. 

It’s now so commonplace to encounter 
young players of very nearly obsessive 
expertise and professionalism, playing 
music that guilelessly plunders every 
source of raw material past or present 
that these things have become hardly 
worthy of remark. Just the same 
Roland Perrin, the 29-year-old 
keyboard player and composer (who is 
currently to be heard doing the rounds 
with a very definitely "eclectic” small 


band called Evidence and sometimes 
in a duo with trumpeter Dave 
DeFries) augments these standardised 
talents with an unmistakable 
independence. A resourceful piano 
player and a trained composer himself, 
he has ensured that Evidence - which 
is still at the wanna-buy-our-cassette- 
after-the-gig stage — sounds as tight, 
brisk and sophisticated as if it had 
been on the road for years. But his 
original material for the band also 
displays a good deal of lateral 
thinking, and not of the kind that 
produces fusions for novelty's sake. 





On the strength of its current 
cassette (i Evidence -£4.50 from 4 
Zenoria Street, London SE22) and 
occasional gigs, Evidence is capable of 
veering between Weather Reportish 
fusion, soca, bop, even hi-life guitar 
riffs over which you can detect 
Ellington’s “East St Louis Toodle- 
Oo”. The theme tune puts a Motown 
beat under Thelonious Monk’s own 
“Evidence” - a succession of Morse¬ 
like punched chords like a shorthand 
version of a melody, as if Monk had 
been saying “here’s the evidence a tune 
once existed over this”. In the 
backdrops established by the guitar 
and Perrin’s electric keyboards, 
through which a saxophone and the 
excellent trombonist Paul Taylor can 
be heard threading their way, the 
effect is not surprisingly close to both 
Weather Report and Pat Metheny. 

But in the introduction of soca or 
Motown to bebop or swing Perrin 
demonstrates an enthusiasm for 
alchemy that produces distinctly 
musical results, not just a briefly 
impressive bang. 

Perrin is a small, humorous- 
looking, bird-like man who has 
clearly thought long and hard enough 
about music to have a shrewd sense of 
himself in the scheme of things, and 
whose discourse on the subject is an 
attractive mixture of New Realism 
and unexpected dissonances. “We’re 
all suffering from the ‘get through the 
head to the solos as quick as possible’ 
syndrome,” Perrin observes of the 
standard jazz approach to 
composition. It’s more or less his 
hobby horse, and he’s disinclined to 
hedge his bets about what he thinks 
jazz is missing by such impulsiveness. 
“Mozart was more subtle than this 
when he was eight. ” 


He also distrusts the notion that 
post-1960s “free” music actually 
liberated very much of anything. “If 
you listen to early Louis Armstrong, 
or Bix Beiderbecke," Perrin warms 
up, “not only are there proper 
beginnings, middles and ends but it 
develops properly - everything is 
related to what the theme originally 
was. If you started a book with the 
sentence ‘he fell off the bridge with a 
knife in his back’ you’d have to 
explain it, eventually. That’s why I 
really don’t like too much modern 
stuff. Sometimes I think that 
Ellington was the last great jazz 
composer, and someone like George 
Russell just doesn’t hang together for 
me. A lot of newer composition is like 
a big rock thrown into a pool. There 
are some ripples for a while, and then 
when it gets boring you just chuck 
another big stone in and make some 

For most of Roland Perrin’s 
childhood, music was one of the few 
reliable features of his life. His father’s 
business activities gave him homes as 
far apart as New York and Glasgow. 
But Perrin J nr was always cut out for 
music. Both his parents were 
enthusiasts, and his father was going 
to classical concerts when barely a 
teenager himself. The boy thus 
received piano lessons from early 
childhood, studied composition at 
York University, and by the time he 
got to Sussex to start an MA “I could 
have gone two ways into straight 
composition or jazz. But I thought 
that most of the new straight music 
was pretentious and not nice to listen 
to. Some of it is just effects. In jazz, it 
felt different. Even if it was your 
piece, you still had to be able to get 
up there and do it.’’ 

Perrin found jazz through an 
indirect route. As a teenager in the 
mid-70s he had been a rock fan, “but 
the role of a piano player in rock is 


strictly limited”. He took refuge in 
boogie and stride piano, at which 
point his listening took in Fats 
Waller, the Allman Brothers and 
Steely Dan — the latter being an outfit 
so devoted to jazz that they used to 
include chunks of Charlie Parker tunes 
in their songs. Harmonic 
understanding came easily to him, 
and his musical education refined it. 
The mingled attractions of an 
accessible music of sophisticated 
construction that could also include 
improvisation took him to the point 
he currently occupies. As a piano 
player he works in Dudu Pukwana’s 
Zila, in a salsa band called La Clave 
and he relishes the adventurous cross¬ 
breeding of rap, funk and jazz 
currently being delivered by Steve 
Coleman. “Steve Coleman and John 
Scofield are top of the hit parade for 
me at the moment. 

“I’d like to ban the word ‘jazz’, it 
determines the way you think. I’ve 
heard Albert Ayler with Gary Peacock 
and that harpsichord player (Call 
Cobbs) and it’s amazing. On a good 
day, live, the Art Ensemble of 
Chicago is amazing. But Lennie 
Tristano said ‘jazz is just a feeling’ and 
he’s right. It’s not just playing ‘ting- 
ting-a-ting-ting-a-ting’, it’s a certain 
openness to music.” 

But isn’t the current period a closed 
one for the kinds of impulses that 
made Ayler and the Art Ensemble 
originally do what they did? Isn’t 
Evidence an imaginative but devoted 
celebration of music-college 
orthodoxy? Isn’t this, ahem, a sign of 
the times? 

“I suppose I’m part of that 
reactionary trend in a way. It’s hard 
not to be. Maybe my music is not as 
harmonically audacious as it could be, 
or perhaps will be. But we’re all fed 
up with nobody being able to state 
anything in any obvious way. That’s 
not freedom to me. ” 
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Billie Holiday 


by John White 


Gene Krupa 

by Bruce Crowther 


Louis Armstrong 

by Mike Pinfold 

AllSpellmount, £10.95 (UK); Universe 
Books. $17.50 (US) 

These three short, highly illustrated 
biographies are the first in the "Jazz Life And 

social background into which the subject was 

his or her music was formed". The success of 
the three under scrutiny here depends largely 

much the reader already knows about the 

Amiri Baraka and places Holiday firmly but 

Baltimore in which she was raised. White 
quotes tellingly from H.L. Mencken as well as 
from the singer's own Lady Sings The Blues - 



through her biographer’s fingers and the book 
degenerates somewhat into too heavy a reliance 

There are also a large number of quotes from 




THE JAZZ AGE: 

ANDY KIRK 


In the second article of our series on major figures from the Jazz Age, Brian Morton 
surveys the singular career of bandleader Andy Kirk, who celebrates his 90th 
birthday this month 

I used to know an old battle-scarred sax player who, around the end of the 1940s, 
had been out on the road with one of the better dance bands to ply central Scotland and 
the north of England. We shared a drink the day his old bandleader was buried. 

“See that man there?” — this was rhetorical since there was an intervening inch of pine 
and brass - “it’s hard to say now what all the fuss was about. He could barely read 
music, let alone write any. He used to wave that clarinet about like a sherbet dab. And 
as for arrangements, he couldn’t arrange flowers. Even so, we’d have walked through 
walls for him and I can hardly imagine playing at all without him in front." 

Andy Kirk was like that, too. No one had a bad word to say about him and 

all. He has outlived many of those, most notably his son Andy Jr and pianist Mary Lou 
Williams, who remember the gentle intelligence with which he led the Clouds Of Joy 
on their modest progress through the 1930s and 1940s. Longevity can be a very ironic 

There’s a consensus, reinforced by both Albert McCarthy in Big Band Jazz and 
George T. Simon in The Big Bands , that suggests the band’s one real achievement was 
that it brought forward Mary Lou Williams’s career. By all the conventional standards, 
Kirk’s personal legacy is exiguous in the extreme. A man of modest performative 

and can’t even be credited with arranging the band’s charts; that became the fief of the 
formidable Mrs Williams and one or two others. 

It would have been easy to believe he was self-taught but as a young man he took 
lessons with Franz Rath and Walter Light and from Paul Whiteman’s father, 
Wilberforce. Onstage, he stuck fairly faithfully to a background role on bass sax or 
tuba, leaving front stage to one of a number of vocalists. Even back there, he could be 
heard to plod a bit when the pace went above canter; in part, though, that’s the reaction 
of someone brought up on the nimbler sound of string bass. 

put such a nice man down) as an agreeable foot soldier and to focus instead on the 
figures who passed through the Kirk academy between 1929 and its 1948 demob. It’s 
an impressive list: Ben Webster, Howard McGhee, Shorty Baker, Fats Navarro, Dick 
Wilson, Don Byas and even, briefly. Bird himself. That still makes him sound a 
way-station on the road to bigger and better things; what it doesn’t explain is the fact 
that today, nearly 60 years after the fact, much of his recorded music comes across far 
fresher and more subtle than most of the KC mainstream. 

Andrew Dewey Kirk was born in Newport, Kentucky, in May 1898. It was in 
Denver that he first encountered music in a big way. In I960 he told Frank Driggs, 
another of his supporters, that he’d heard Jelly Roll Morton and Gene Coy’s Happy 
Black Aces at a local ballroom. Undaunted by the latter experience, he’d taken his 
lessons with Whiteman and got involved semi-professionally with a band run by the 
Denver violinist George Morrison. Like the novelist Richard Wright, Kirk worked by 
day in the post office; sorting mail for Alabama into a box next to that for Arkansas 
(which didn’t exist as a state pre-Emancipation) was only one of the ironies taught and 
all his life he resisted the rougher confrontations that were the lot of those who tried to 
make it in New York or through the South. Kirk recognised that the real battles were 
the smaller, day-to-day ones. 
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Andy Kirk 


In 1927 he joined the Dark Clouds Of Joy, led by former Alphonso Trent man 
Terrence “T" Holder. Holder’s domestic woes forced his departure and two years after 
joining Andy Kirk, out in Oklahoma, found himself leading the band. That autumn, 
two representatives of the Brunswick label arrived in Kansas City and listened to the 
band at the Pla-Mor ballroom. Though there was still a callow edginess about them - 
audible in the change between their November 1929 and April 1930 cuts - Kapp and 
Voynow decided to take the chance. The writing on those first releases, “Blue Clarinet 
Stomp”, “Lotta Sax Appeal”, and others, was uninspired but there was an engaging 
freedom about the section playing and, for musicianship there were the young piano 
player and, over the winter, the bullish tenor of Edgar “Puddinhead” Battle. 

Mary Lou had joined the band by accident. When the regular pianist Marion Jackson 
fell out the day before the Brunswick audition, altoist John Williams pushed his wife 
forward. When it came time to record, Kirk thought it was only fair that Mary Lou 
should keep the chair; two years later, promoters who got the band without her felt 
they’d been sold a pup and her appointment became permanent. (“Only fair” was a 
typical Kirk notion and it stood him in good stead in repaid loyalty.) 

By 1931 and full tenure the band was working a broad patch across the Mid-West, 
not setting the streets on fire but building up a respectable and affectionate following. 
By the middle of the decade they’d gained a Decca contract which survived 100 cuts and 
only folded after the war. The band also acquired the services of Dick Wilson, one of the 
scandalously under-valued tenor players of his day; Wilson died in 1941, aged only 30 

within strict tempi that was one of the characteristic marks of Mary Lou Williams’ 
arrangements and Kirk’s favoured light sound, with its unusual distribution of 
emphasis among the ten, 11 or dozen players. 

Commercial success came with a recording of “Until The Real Thing Comes Along”, 
fronted by vocalist Pha Terrell. From then onward, more purely instrumental work 
tended to recede in the face of a taste for song, and Terrell, June Richmond and Harry 
Mills (not a great set of pipes between them, though after backing Blanche Calloway, 
anyone would have seemed bland) did the needful. Dance-hall tastes determined that 
the Clouds Of Joy were never a great soloing band; the exceptions were, inevitably, 
Wilson and Williams, but also Floyd Smith, a particularly remarkable amplified 
excursion on "Floyd’s Guitar Blues” from 1939 and, two years later, little Howard 
McGhee’s own “Special”. 

That apart, there’s still a received view that there was little intrinsic musical interest 
in the Kirk discography, that it was only of interest to the matrix-number buffs and 
genealogists. It seems time to question that and to offer some qualification to the 
assumption that, bright as she was, it was Mary Lou’s band. Kirk’s feel for the sound of 
an orchestra, a different thing from the more mechanical process of arrangement and 
part-scoring, was surprisingly subtle and the different incarnations of the Clouds all 
shared the same overall effect with, McGhee’s contributions apart, low brass and an 
unusually “modern” emphasis on reeds. Also significant was the concentration on 
original material, however sparse, rather than reworked standards. Lastly, there was 
Kirk’s sense of the band as a human unit; it has a very democratic sound, with each 
voice coming through even in low-fi, rather than fading back into a generalised fuzz. 
Kirk clearly cared for his players and regarded them all as individuals as well as 
members of a collective. 

After retiring in 1948 - there were still ad hoc engagements to come, both in the 
USA and Europe - he managed the Hotel Theresa in New York and became a Jehovah’s 
Witness. He also continued to work for the interests of fellow-artists. By the 1980s he 
was a stockroom supervisor in Local 802 of the American Federation of Musicians. 

The career is very much of a piece with the man, not at all with the established 
archetypes of autocratic bandleading and insouciant self-destructiveness. If ever 
“positive images” were required, Andy Kirk supplied them. 
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Thereare moments of epiphany that can change a 
life. Thirteen years ago, alone one evening in a house on 
Cape Cod, Marilyn Crispell placed A Love Supreme on the 
turntable: she is still living out the consequences of the 

“I don’t know what happened that night. Something 
in the music — its feeling, its energy — caught me. I 
became incredibly moved and kept playing it over and 
over and over. I knew I had to learn to play it for myself. 
It felt almost mystical, as if the spirit of John Coltrane 
was there, and I asked for help . . . 

“Hmm," she pauses, a little uncertainly. “Maybe you 
shouldn't put that in the article. It could sound kind of 

It could. But then Marilyn isn't the least flakey person 
on the planet: on one occasion, for example, while 
touring with the Anthony Braxton Quartet, she spent 20 
minutes trying to figure out how to open her hotel-room 
door (and then had to call room service to release her) — a 
tale Braxton tells with relish, asking, eyes heavenwards, 
“What can you do with a pianist who can play 13/2 but 
can’t open a door?" 

The 13/2 is what matters: beneath that abstracted air 
lies a pianist of prodigious talent, power, acuity. She 


reshapes Coltrane's tunes with an empathy that hammers 
at the secrets of his art: rococo lushness for "Dear Lord", 
a fleet “Lazy Bird” with abrupt Tatumesque 
elaborations, the pounding rhythmical collisions of 
"Coltrane Time”, “One Down, One Up” and - the most 
breathtaking — her “After The Rain”, which begins with 

intensity. 

Her own music is no less of a revelation. Within the 
blizzards of sound she can raise, each note falls clear, a 
unique and beautiful crystallisation. Listening to her 
play I can believe this woman conjures spirits, calls up 
tempests, shakes the floors of heaven. 

And she's worried that she sounds flakey? 

A diminutive figure, softly-spoken, modest to 
the point of self-effacement, Marilyn Crispell was born 
in Philadelphia in 1947; began piano at seven; moved at 
ten to Baltimore, a city Billie Holiday described as 

red-light district, heavily segregated, it offered a bleak 
environment for a teenage girl. “I felt really beaten apart 
by the way things were,” Crispell has remarked, adding 
that she had "escaped into music”. 

Later she attended the New England Conservatory in 

disenchanted with academicism, gave up music after 
graduation and worked in medicine. It took six years, 
and the break-up of her marriage, before she felt drawn 
to music again and began to sing blues “for emotional 
release" in a folk-rock group. About this time she met a 
jazz pianist who introduced her to the work of Monk, 
Cecil Taylor, John Coltrane: the evening that she heard 
A Love Supreme she knew she'd found her calling. 

For two years she studied jazz harmony in Boston 
then, encouraged by Charlie Mariano, she moved to Karl 
Berger's Creative Music Studio in Woodstock where she 
stayed for several years - first as a student, then as a 
teacher - until Reaganomics forced its closure in the 
early 80s. It was here that she met Anthony Braxton, 
Oliver Lake, Roscoe Mitchell, Leo Smith (with all of 
whom she has since worked), plus her hero Cecil Taylor, 
whom she regards as “one of the greatest geniuses of the 
20th century”. 

Crispell is clear that, while John Coltrane is her 
spiritual inspiration, it is Cecil Taylor who is her 
aesthetic role-model. 

“I feel as if I'm on a very similar wavelength to Cecil 
independently to that sensibility — back in Boston, 



Marilyn Crispell 


before I’d ever heard of him, I improvised like I do today 
— it wasn't until I heard Cecil that I realised it was OK to 
play that music. Like, yes 1 can do that. Before I made 
that connection, I guess I hadn't had the confidence or 
maybe the vision to do it myself. ” 

Asked to name the chief similarities between her 
music and Taylor’s, many people would point to their 
phenomenal techniques; the sheer speed, intensity and 
physicality of their playing. Crispell herself, after a 
moment’s thought, simply says “the tonality”. 

Sorry? 

“We use a similar tonality. Some people would call it 
atonal, but I don’t believe there’s such a thing as 
atonality. Everything’s related. If you analyse it, 
everything’s related to a certain tonal centre.” 

Her admiration for Taylor has led a few critics to 
classify her as an acolyte; but if she was once of the 
Taylor school, the power and beauty of her own music (as 
it’s evolved through LPs like A Concert In Berlin , Rhythms 
Hung In Undrawn Sky , And Your Ivory Voice Sings and 
Quartet Improvisation, Paris 1986) show she is now very 
definitely an «c-pupil. So we should talk too about the 
main areas of difference between her music and Taylor's. 

"I think the differences are more to do with who we 
are as people, our musics as expressions of our selves,” 
she muses. “Hmm . . . I’ve been trying to simplify, to 
develop simple ideas, simple rhythms. I feel there's also 
a lot of Monk in my music, kind of a speeded-up Monk, 
a lot of African rhythms too, and Braxton’s been a big 
influence - I’ve gained a certain concept of space from 
him, using space and silence as much as sound, and 
using different textures. Playing with Anthony has been 
a valuable education for me.” 

Braxton - with whom she played in various group 
contexts for nearly a decade - has returned the 
compliment, saying of Crispell that “Cecil Taylor apart, 
she's the strongest pianist I know of. She has the kind of 
facility that’s really awesome.” Taylor himself, 30 years 
an iconoclast, has commended her for "not making any 
concessions” and recently hailed her music as 
spearheading “a new lyricism”, an epithet which she 

“It’s an aspect of my work, but I don't think of it as a 
primary aspect. I see the primary aspects as energy, 
counterpoint, pointillism . . . but maybe I am getting 
more lyrical in my old age,” she laughs. 

Counterpoint (“the layering of rhythms, different 
lines coinciding, a collage effect”) and pointillism (“the 
juxtaposition of parts, things colliding and bouncing off 
each other”) are vital components of her musical concept, 
the chief reasons she prefers to play ensemble rather than 


solo. "I love to play against rhythms, to play strong 
rhythms of my own against a strong rhythm. Even when 
I’m playing solo, I hear rhythms happening, as if I’m 
playing to a silent rhythmic partner. ” 

This dialectic of extremes, with little space ceded for 
any middle-ground, is the kind of creative tension on 
which Crispell thrives. Her description of Cecil Taylor’s 
music as “singing furiously in delicate tongues'" reiterates 
(verbally) the shocking juxtapositions that are a major 
attraction of her own work: though perhaps the most 
startling contrast of all is entirely fortuitous, namely that 
her small, seemingly fragile frame can unleash such a 
fearsome two-fisted attack you’d swear she slept on 
broken glass and chewed nails for breakfast. 

Y e t i T is energy, the remaining “primary aspect", 
which is possibly the key element of Crispell's music, 
both methodologically and spiritually. 

“I think of energy as carrying itself forward," she 
explains, “being directed but not decided. I almost 
always work with small compositional elements, out of 
which things develop, carried along by the energy. 
Spontaneous composition. I definitely don’t think of it as 
chaos, yet there’s an element of. . . mmm . . .stars 
shooting through the universe. Or a white noise out of 
which themes develop like threads of DNA.” She bursts 
into laughter, gently sending-up my fondness for 
extravagant metaphor. (No Christmas card for her this 
year.) 

And the spiritual connotations of energy? I ask. 

“When you're really hooked into the music, you can 
reach another level of energy that goes beyond the 
mechanics of it, a feeling of going higher, to a 
non-mundane state. I think it comes from getting in 
touch with your own energy or with the primal energy of 
the universe.” 

I read her Blake’s lines from The Marriage Of Heaven 
And Hell: “Energy is the only life, and is from the Body; 
and Reason is the bound or outward circumference of 
Energy. Energy is eternal delight.” 

“That’s great, wonderful. I think energy is all there is. 

Energy is certainly a guiding thematic principle 
behind Crispell's most recent recording, Gaia , a trio LP 
with bassist Reggie Workman and drummer Doug 
James which is her masterpiece to date. Whereas on 
earlier group records ( Spirit Music, Live In Berlin) the 
exuberance tends to spiral into chaos, Gaia successfully 
transfers to a group context the balance of form and 
energy so notable in her solo work. With Workman and 
James (both superb here) pulling out all stops to keep 
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pace with Crispell's wheeling imagination, the intensity 
and interplay are finely-honed, wonderfully sustained: 
three free spirits in dynamic accord. Crispell herself is 
the complete virtuoso; the speed and clarity of her touch 
are astonishing, yet her technique is always at the service 
of her musical sensibility, the energy shaped by the 
requirements of the form. As Brian Morton wrote in 
Wire 48, she is leading piano music into the 1990s. 

Gaia is based, very loosely, on a poem about Gaia, the 
Greek goddess of the Earth, by Ed Sanders (of The Fugs), 
with whom Crispell worked on an anti-SDI rock-opera, 
Star Peace. 1 say very loosely because she emphasises that 
the music is not programmatic; and, in fact, three of 
Gaia’s five sections had already been written before she 
saw the poem. As with other of her pieces inspired by 
poetry (“Stoic”, "Element Air. . . Leap"), the music is 
not intended to be a literal interpretation so much as a 
response to the feeling of the poem. “In a vague sense, 
Gaia is related to what I saw as the Earth energy of the 
poem . . . primitive, symbolic, sexual energy, life 
energy. But it was conceived and organised purely on 
musical terms." 

Gaia could almost be a meditation on the dance of 
form and energy. If the first section (a startling textural 
collage which is totally acoustic and played in real time) 
evokes energy as formlessness, the next three parts move 
through the creation, celebration and dissolution of form 
while the final section reaffirms the indestructibility of 
the life-force in a fierce, joyous climax. It's an eiemen 
life/death/rebirth cycle, profoundly sexual and spiritual, 
as variously explored by, say, The Rites Of Spring and The 
Tibetan Book Of The Dead (two reference points with 
which Crispell is well acquainted). For me, though, 
Gaia’s lovely open-heartedness and life-bristling 
positivity are best captured by another line of Blake's: 
"Everything that lives is holy." 


taken part in various projects, from Anthony Davis’s 
opera X to a Pauline Oliveros piece for four pianists (on 
one piano!), gigs remain few and far between. Only help 
from her parents and part-time menial jobs have kept 
body and soul together. Last autumn she reached 
crisis-point: a planned European tour fell through at the 
last minute and Crispell found herself facing a winter 
with little work and less money. In despair, she has since 
teetered on the brink of giving up completely, but a 
feeling that “music is in my blood" keeps her hanging 

Trying to explain her beliefs about music’s spiritual 
power, she reads me an extract from her private journal, 
about “the concept of not fighting against the system, 
which at this point is descending into another Dark Age, 
rather the need to work from underground pockets of 
light’, 2 the effect of which will eventually be 
cumulative. The artist is a shaman rather than an 
entertainer - in a society where this is no longer possible 
it can be preferable to go underground, that is to stop 
being a public performer. ” 

I demur. Surely it’s better to fight back? To try, at 

Crispell sighs. “It’s hard to fight back when you’re 
trying to pay your rent, your telephone bill. . . and 
you’re made to feel a bum and a dog because you’re not 
out there working at some secretarial job for 40 hours a 
week.” 

Who makes you feel like that? 

“The whole society. In this country there’s very little 
respect for artists. You’re considered lazy, a bum. And 
the music business is aimed solely at making money, it 
has nothing to do with anything spiritual or any higher 
values. Even if you do fight back, there comes a time 
when, if you feel you’ve done everything you can do, you 
simply have to withdraw and conserve your energy, your 


Gaia will help Crispell achieve her 
work. Since the demise of the Crea 
has been scraping a living, extremi 
“not making any concessions” in h 
when I first met her, she told me s 
buy a chair. 

“You don’t have a chair}’’ 


five Music Studio, she 
: poverty the price for 
:r music. In 1985, 
le was saving up to 


“The last house I lived in we couldn’t afford a table 
either. We’d just sit on cushions on the floor, eating out 
of bowls.” 


anything, deteriorated: although she is now a regular 
member of the Reggie Workman Ensemble and has 


Are you near to that point? 

“I feel like I go in and out of it.” 

But you’ve not decided to give up performing? 

“I decide about once a month. Then somebody calls 
me up for a gig, so I just keep doing it. ” 

The degree to which her neglect is rooted in sexual 
prejudice has long been a fractious point between 
Marilyn and myself; I’m certain it’s played a part, she 

play with, like Anthony and Reggie, have never looked 
down on me for being a woman; I’ve felt only respect 
from them. But I suspect that that prejudice does exist 
within the music business, so ... I don’t know. I don’t 







VEHICLES 


FOR 

JOY 


Robert Fripp practises fun, discipline and craft in his continuing series 


Practice will become stale unless our exercising is 
playful, spontaneous and fun. Invention is as much a part of our 
practice as in real life. If it ceases to be fun, we will initially or 

possibility of acquiring discipline. And discipline is a vehicle for 
joy. The difference between play, spontaneous and joyful 
activity, and the creative efforts of the mature artist, is in 
intention. Play is in the moment, without demands or 
preconceptions, without anticipation of the outcome of the play. 
The work of the mature artist is also play in the moment, but 
harnessed to a disciplined and alert mechanism of trained 
response to the promptings of the creative moment, that is, the 
artist plays but with the intention of generating repercussions: 
this is intentional play to serve an aim. 

Then, one day while in a moment of intentional play, music 
flies by. Alert and in contact with the moment, the disciplined 
artist flies with the music, providing a trained musical 
instrument, themself, to be played directly by the music. If the 
music is good, the music is playing the musician. If the music is 

The musician who has discipline is a master musician. They 
are their own person, speaking for themself with own voice. The 
genius goes beyond their own person, and their own voice, and is 
all of us, speaking for all of us, to us in our own voice. One 
musician of genius is all musicians, unified in the creative act of 


The keys to a successful practice are regularity and 
repetition. Much of what is necessary to become a musician can 
be practised away from the instrument: relaxation, attention, an 
alert sensitivity and intentional activity. After all, much of what 
is necessary to become a successful musician is the same as what 
is necessary to become a successful human being. This regular 
and constant repetition of the essentials becomes essentially who 
we are: there is no division between what we do, how we do it 
and why we do it. We move towards an essential integrity. This 
sounds fine, clever words easily used, but how long will this 
take? Well, it might take for ever, but then, what else am I 
doing with my life? And, from a standing start, after 14 years I 
may have something which has become my own. This is a period 
of apprenticeship to apprenticeship to apprenticeship. 

When we begin to develop a successful practice, and we wish 
to discover how we habitually operate, the rule is to disturb the 
tempo of our operation: either faster or slower. This will reveal 
ourselves very quickly. It is helpful to establish benchmarks in 
performance; for example, clarity of execution at certain speeds. 
Then, we can learn our condition and monitor its development. 
Given this condition, perhaps we choose one small facet of our 
playing, and discharge it superbly. This may be mastering a 
particular exercise, or refusing to accept an inadequacy in our 
technique. But, whatever we choose, however small, we 
discharge it . . . superbly. This introduces a quality to our 
playing, even a very small piece of quality, and as we know, 
quality spreads. 









BY THE TIME MOST NEWS 
FROM AMERICA GETS 
ACROSS THE OCEAN, IT'S 
PRETTY WATERED DOWN. 











Zf ERIN 

day gigs a nd the a rt of jazz maintenance 


I s I T better to put food on the table playing what 
the French call “musique alimentaire” or find some other 
activity to avoid desecrating Yardbird's temple? 

Years ago, 1 started to write words in the 
Village Voice because I thought I would become such a 
famous and powerful columnist that jazz club owners, 
those foul beasts, could no longer dare avoid hiring my 
band. Little did I realise that — present company of 
course excepted - magazine editors are at least as 
disagreeable a species. Nor did I expect the means would 
become the end. 

So I'm afraid I’ll have to turn down your offer to 
record a polka version of “Porgy And Bess" for the 
Belgian market. Not quite my cup of flatted fifths, or 
augmented fourths if you prefer. On the other hand . . . 
what’s that you say? An article on haute cuisine? How 
fast do you want it? Bas cuisine? How many words? 
What’s your house style? I appear to be up to my 
grey-matter in “ecriture alimentaire”. 

journalism, famous film-makers direct commercials, 
Andy Warhol took all the poster work he could get. I 
cannot hope to answer the question why music is more 
“holy” than anything else, yet I instinctively understood 
and sympathised when I read in the February Wire that 
Warne Marsh “. . . paid the rent by cleaning out 
swimming pools", and I thought about Dave Lambert as 
I read the Anthony Braxton quote which followed: "... 
he never sold-out - he never gave up his beliefs and value 

Lambert (of Hendricks and Ross) put food on 
the table when the jazz business went bad - now there's a 
double-negative for you - by picking up his tool kit and 
ringing doorbells. “You’d be surprised how many people 
need something fixed,” he told me: “I get to meet 
interesting people and I really like working with my 


hands. I love to sing, but it's more fun and more useful 
to be a handy-man than to sing bad music.” 

After working with Dardanelle (they 
used to call her a “chantoosie” in the south), Marjorie 
Hyams, Red Norvo and Artie Shaw, Tal Farlow went 
back to his home town in North Carolina to activate his 
sign-painting business. He did not actually retire, he'd 
play local jazz gigs, but sign-painting has never been an 
activity of last resort for him. Like the hero of the book 
Zen And The Art Of Motorcycle Maintenance , Farlow draws 
satisfaction from being good at a trade. It’s honest 
labour, he’s his own boss, he likes small-town life. After 
moving to Sea Bright, on the New Jersey shore, he’d put 
his brushes back in the jar from time to time and go out 
to play with Ray Brown, Eddie Costa, Chico Hamilton, 
Charles Mingus, Horace Silver or Max Roach. 

Since Lorenzo de Stefano's documentary "Tal- 
madge Farlow” was shown on England’s Channel 4 and 
at the Berlin Film Festival in the early 80s, Tal has been 
touring Europe regularly. A few weeks ago, he passed 
through Paris and told me the following story. 

One afternoon in the 50s, Tal was on a 
ladder lettering his name above the door of a restaurant 
on Manhattan's fashionable east side. Charlie Parker, 
picking up his car in the garage across the street, looked 
over and shouted: “Hey, Tal, what are you doing up 

plained, explaining nothing. One of the most respected, 
if elusive, jazz guitarists of our time was painting his 
own name on the club in which he was the feature 
attraction because he likes painting signs. 

Z o o t Sims had perhaps the most viable 
solution to the financial deprivation of honest improvisa¬ 
tion. “My wife has a good job,” he said. 






Part two of our look at those players whose art has 


been neglected but which remains invaluable 


Contributors: Richard Cook, 
Jack Cooke, 

John Fordham, 
Andy Hamilton, 
Graham Lock, 
Brian Morton, 
Brian Priestley, 
Barry Witherden 




saxophonist from Joplin, toured Britain last 
November. He had previously come here with 
Charles Mingus in 1972. Originally a Parker 
disciple, McPherson was also absorbed by the 
special wildness of Ornette Coleman, and has 


bop and post-bop materials was startling. H 
was terrific at ballads, maintaining a mixtur 
of density and tenderness in a manner that 
evoked both poignancy and toughness. And 
the mixture of tumbling runs, guffawing 
Coleman-like sounds and crystal-clear high 






Russell). That "obsession” and too long spent 
day-dreaming in a green-painted bath-tub, 
rather than the over-friendly disposition of his 

promising bebop pianist. More than just a 

with the basically swing-style of Erroll Garner. 
After early big-band experience, Dodo 
migrated to the small groups of Parker 

the 1961-62 Chicago Sessions. (AH) 



continuity of the tradition is undoubted if you 
play Ayler’s Greenwich Village sessions 
alongside Paul’s gloriously over-the-top reed- 
throbbing on dirges like “Flee As A Bird”. A 


horrendous, and the playing never managed to 
reach the heights it promised. A cooled out 
reunion with tenorman Teddy Edwards on 
Together Again! (Contemporary) saw a tireder, 






narrowing walls. (BM) 

J.R. Monterose 
“I prefer to play the joints.” JR’s preference 

brain”) and Kenny Dorham before creating his 
own excellent album Straight Ahead (on 
Xanadu, 1959). He hardly made another LP 

one of his periodic withdrawals to upstate New 
York, and prelude to other recent albums. 

plodding Hod O’Brien, can’t take away from 
JR’s stretching tenor here. (AH) 


simply, the first principles. Martii 
to Europe after spells with both Basie and 
Ellington (also, less probably, with Quincy 

with bassist Barre Phillips formed The Trio, a 

importance, certainly out of proportion to 
their recorded output. Until By Contact (Ogun) 
appeared this year, there were only six sides, 
two of them - on Conflagration (Dawn) - 
fattened out by an array of guests. Perhaps the 
best evidence for Martin’s importance, though, 
are the duo sessions recorded with Surman and 
issued as Live At Woodstock Town Hall (Dawn). 
There the big-band sound, worthy of Buddy 
Rich, met head-on the challenge of the pair’s 
folkish leanings. (BM) 


trio (with Harry Miller and Louis Moholo) for 
many years. With Westbrook especially he 

emotion of his ballad playing, but he is often 
more associated with the scary, scarcely- 



Carl Perkins 

he did play the bluesiest piano this side of 
Clarence Lofton, and on a good day could give 
Hampton Hawes and Horace Silver a run for 
their money. Competent but not special at 


was the T-Bone Walker of piano bebop. 


session with Harold Land (including the classic 
"Grooveyard”) are available on Boplicity. (BP) 


band The Trio (with the late Stu Martin) and 

sonority of Charlie Haden. Devastating with 
the fingers or the bow, Phillips’ solo 

unaccompanied and un-electrified solo albums, 
and some that emerged from France in the 
early 70s are as good as any recorded bass 
playing in jazz. (JF) 


Eckstine Band of 1944, an agglomeration that 
numbered Gillespie, Davis, Chas and Leo 
Parker and bassist Tommy Potter. If the band 

not merely a faddish affectation, but a serious 

Pettiford, who grasped and limned the 
elements of bop bass-playing. When those 
were transposed back to the classic small bop 





Dizzy did then can’t be undone, even though it 
can't often be found. (JC) 

Hans Reichel 

what's happened to this unique German 
player? His extraordinary series of records for 

bells, others that snicker and scratch at the 
ago was worth walking two miles through a 


Kabell label - featuring both solo trumpet 
{Creative Music 1 , Ahkreanvention) and his Delta 
Ahkri group ( Reflectativity , Song Of Humanity). 

latest work (Jah Music , Human Rights, both 
Kabell) highlights his interest in reggae, 
political lyrics and populist forms - though he 

recent recordings makes it difficult to gauge 
the overall direction of his work. Still, there's 

trumpet are heard all too rarely on the current 
scene. (GL) 


Marta Sold 

Nothing But Piano 










One of the great Chicagoans, Muf 

uncomplex Dixieland he spent mos 
playing. The 16 sides he made in 1939 wi 


of the style; outrageously, th 


ill definit 


Charlie Rouse album. Playin' In The Yard 

this list but the title-track (a Rollins favourite 
chosen by Themen) shows him setting the pace 
for fellow tenorman Rouse, and consistently 

in his work. (BP) 


after the bebop revolution - with Charlie 
Parker (on the Californian Dials), Thelonious 
Monk and Miles Davis (on the famous Walkin 


Webster, Byas and Young, and he madi 
of his best LPs in this period: with Milt 
Jackson (Second Nature, Savoy reissue), ( 
Pettiford (Dancing Sunbeam, Impulse rei 


force on the West Coast since the early 60s, 
when he founded both the Union of God's 
Musicians and Artists Ascension and the 
Pan-Afrikan Peoples Arkestra in Los Angeles. 

of The Giant A wakens, a long-deleted, small- M 
group LP on Flying Dutchman, and his 
writing for Sonny's Dream, a Prestige LP by 
altoist Sonny Criss (another neglected figure). 
Twenty years on, the Arkestra have released 
only a handful of LPs; and while a series of solo 
albums (on Nimbus) shows ofFTapscott's 
quietly modern piano lyricism, the fact 
remains that most of his compositions were 
written for large ensemble and it's a tragedy 


Gerard “Dave'' Ponnechct (Paris 1956 , Swi 
Records; Lucky Standards, Vogue). Helatei 
took up the soprano saxophone (before 

Lucky Strikes (Prestige), features his deft, 
disciplined straight horn on half of the rect 

very outspoken in his views, Thompson ofi 
finally, bitter over what he saw as the 


A Scots tenor saxophonist with close 
affiliations to the cool school but who - like 
Art Pepper - could play with surprising fire 

work. His most remarkable recorded solo, ai 
the one that comfortably counts as a British 
jazz's equivalent to Hawkins’ "Body And 
Soul", was “Starless And Bible Black”, on St 
Tracey's 1965 Under Milk Wood album. 
Fashioned from a handful of cotton-wool not 
floating trills and drifting, airy sounds blow 
at long intervals like bubbles, it was an obje 
lesson in saxophone technique that could ere 
a masterpiece without fusillades of l6th-not 

OR 


Lee Wiley 

artistry lay in her rhythmic subtlety and 
in the 30s, fronting radio big bands; went on 

George Gershwin And Cole Porter , Sings Rodgers 
And Hart And Harold Arlen, Sings Vincent 
Youmans And Irving Berlin) with distinguished 

Eddie Condon and Fats Waller; then worked as 


Club in 19 




ers play the 100 

swing repertoire that also distinctly benefited 
Crombie on drums, who plays with an 

on and Jim 








underrated, that's because she fits no simple 
category. Starting out in the days of ragtime 
and gospel, a long-standing member of Andy 
Kirk's Clouds Of Joy, she maintained a steady 
pace at her piano right through to the New 
Thing. Collaborations such as the memorable 
Embraced( Pablo) with Cecil Taylor attest to the 
wholeness of continuity of the "jazz" tradition. 


Of The Andes ( MPS). (BM) 










New from Quartet ■ The first major study of Anthony Braxton's music ■ Also includes foreword by Braxton ■ 
Interviews with Marilyn Crispell ■ Mark Dresser ■ Gerry Hemingway ■ 16 pages of photos ■ Over 30 illustration 
and musical examples ■ Discography ■ Complete, illustrated catalogue of Braxton’s compositions, 1966-86 ■ 
432pp, (20 ■ hb 0 7 043 2620 3 ■ Quartet Books, 27 Goodge Street, London WlP lFD (tel: 01-636 3992) ■ 
Don’t miss Braxton's solo concert at the ICA, 22 May, 4pm ■ 
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the month's monsters from David 
Murray, Cecil Taylor, 
Wayne Shorter, Andrew 
Hill, Africa , Scandinavia and 
the land of the Yahoos . . . 
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WIRE MAGAZINE 

in association with 

ICA 

present 

the only UK appearance of 


ANTHONY 

BRAXTON 

solo, in concert 



Institute of Contemporary Arts 
The Mall, London SW1 
Sunday 22 May 4 pm 
Tickets (including wine) 
£5.50 

£4.50 concessions 
plus 75p Day Membership 
Box Office: 01 930 3647 


EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS 
WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT 

SAX 

DON’T BE AFRAID TO ASK 
RICHARD WRIGHT 

01-240 5775 

The finest saxophones and clarinets at the lowest 
prices, both new and second-hand. 

BUECHER BUFFET CONN 
KING MARTIN SELMER 
YAMAHA YANAGISAWA 

® Paxman Musical Instruments Ltd 

116 Long Acre, London WC2E 9PA 


PLATFORM — 
MUSIC IN MAY 

STEPHANE GRAPPELLI 

DUNDEE, Whitehall Theatre, May 4, 8pm 
ABERDEEN, Music Hall, May 5, 8pm 
EDINBURGH, Queen's Hall, May 6, 8pm 

JOE HENDERSON 
QUARTET 

GLASGOW, Riverside Club, May 12, 8pm 
EDINBURGH, Queen's Hall, May 6, 9.30pm 

HARIPRASAD CHAURASIA 

GLASGOW, Riverside Club, May 19, 8pm 
EDINBURGH, Queen's Hall, May 20, 8pm 


JOHN SCOFIELD GROUP 

EDINBURGH Queen's Hall, May 27, 9.30pm 


LYTTLETON, MAGIC SLI 


in McLaughlin, Humphrey 


For full programme, join the mailing list. Contact 
PLATFORM, 26 HOWE STREET, EDINBURGH (031-226-4179) 
Tickets: Aberdeen (0224-6411J2), Dundee^(0382-23530) 
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instruction in aifold Hindemith score 
("Raging tempo. Wild. Beauty of tone is 

"Digital" is a frustratingly empty display. 
With lots of busy pizzicato, the Soldiers 

duplicated with a thumb-piano and a cheap 


Elliott Sharp/Soi.idier String 

Quartet 

Tessalation Row 

(SST 129) 



leading figures in what Max H 


Village Voice sub-head lamped on it 


we see garlands tossed at John Zorn, Kip 
Hanrahan and Butch Morris who are 

others, while Chatham and Branca scribble all 
year to create the sort of sound wall that Sonny 

effortlessly at soundchecks. (If it’s new, it's 
new only for the old-fashioned world of New 


Elliott Sharp’s patch. 

wilfully “quirky" (a dirty wor 

above, because everything thj 


he music Sharp makes on guitar (two-handed 
apping long before Stanley Jordan). The 


veirdncss!) On “L-l- 


(But can they play "A Night In Tunisia”? - 
Marsalis fan.) I’m still not sure if genuinely 
new ground is being broken anywhere on this 


exclusively lower-register player there 
min fullness which meant that his 


to be made after this, and he uses alto still on 

“Flying Belabirds” and the two homages. 

But right from the first notes of Marilyn 
Mazur’s “Frisk Baglaens” this is, despite the 

from the alto solos, the album is divided into 
three broad styles, but Tchicai manages to 
keep the music focused with laser sharpness. 
“Frisk” and “Mushi” strongly recall his work 
with the New York Art Quartet. The latter, a 

the influence shows in a lovel; 


John Tchicai 
Timo’s Message 
(Black Saint 20094) 

Frisk Baglaens; Mushi Miyake ; Homage A Tanguy, 
Exercise 15 ; Mothers; Stella By Starlight; Flying 
Belabirds; The Struggle With The 7 th; Homage A Kay. 



well-worn standard. 

The Storyville album is more of a piece, and 
suspect, more concrete rhythmically and 

post-fusion jazz. On “Forgotten Kindness", 















* * * * * ^THURSDAY 9th JUNE 

The Demon Dance Palace in Jubilee Gardens The South 
Bank SE1 8:00pm (doors open 7.30pm) 


WIRE MAGAZINE presents 



Shake andfibrillate to the Body Beat Blues of YARGO and 
the STEVE WILLIAMSON QUINTET’S passionate Jazz 
swirl. Sounds supplied by SUE STEWARD 
Mancunian Jazz Hoofers FOOT PATROL foot the bill. 



es from the body mythical of John Coltrane" Tii 


Tickets: E4.50/E3.50 concessions. 

Booking: The Royal Festival Hall Box Office London SE1 Tel: 928 
3191 (credit card 928 8800) OR: Jubilee Gardens Box Office 

immediately prior to event. - Jubilee Gardens lies be" - 

Hungerford and Westminster bridges. 


Presented by the 


THE 1988 


DOCKLANDS FESTIVAL 


DOCKLANDS 
JAZZ DAY 

Docklands Festival brings some of the best names in 
Jazz together for a one day concert starting at noon 
on Sunday 29th May at the Supertent, Millwall Park. 

Abdullah Ibrahim + Ekaya 
John Scofield Quartet 
Courtney Pine Quintet 
Andy Sheppard Quintet 
Loose Tubes 

Bill Bruford’s Earthworks 

Also appearing at the Festival will be: 


JASPER CARROTT 


Friday 20th May, 8.00pm 
Exclusive 1988 London appearance 

KM3S9I 

Thursday 26th May, 



Monday 30th May, 8.00pm 
Exclusive 1988 London appearance 


PHIL COOL 


Monday 30th May, 8.00pm 
Exclusive 1988 London appearance 


TICKETS 01-5821626 


THE DOCKLANDS FESTIVAL 


The Supertent, Millwall Park, Manchester Road, London E14. 
























S o 


undcheck 


his songs on the radio every day, 12 yes 

about sailors, the Swedish : 

Great Wall ofChina!-are 
open-ended fantasies by the qi 


up in the lovely finale c 
reveals a lyrical he 

individual shape t 
perhaps the finest 


springboard of his elders. The three singers are 
each outstanding individually and the record 



Sidiki Diabate a Ensemble 
Ba Togoma 

(Rogue Records/National Sound 
Archive FMS/NSA 001) 

Recorded: London, July 1987. 

Ba Togoma ; Sackodng,,- Aim, Wayt; Koarndy La Btno ; 
Sorr, Horoya. 

Mady Sissoko (v); SidiUDi.bM tori'); TWaoi 
Diabate (kora); Bouraima Kouyate (bala). 

It has always seemed a pity that nobody in 


Toumani Diabate 
Kaira 

(Hannibal HNBL 1338) 



And we circle the world at 33'A. Where do 
we put down this month? I fancy Mali myself, 

deserted plains to the north. Just the right 


the years, and there’s been around 700 of 
those, has been one of pure accompaniment; 

function in favour of one whose only historical 
anchor is the further exploration of the 

what’s been happening outside the griot’s 
inherited domain, from the classical harp 

Is he stretching the tradition as far as Salif 

in a way that should locate him at its very 
centre? On Kaira ’s evidence the relationship 
between Toumani Diabate and his forebears is 

Johnny Hodges and Anthony Braxton. 
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Fast Licks 


TIBOR SZEMZO: Snapshot From The Island 
(LeoLR 151). One of the most mysterious 
records yet from Leo. Mr Szemzo hails from 
Budapest, where these three long pieces were 
recorded; he plays flutes, drum computer and 
sound installation, and the music is very 
strange. Szemzo builds vast cathedrals of sound 
from little bits of flute, the sound looping back 
and forth through miles of reverb and delay. A 
lot of it is probably old hat to veterans of 

concentrated, even remorseless sound of the 
flute can provoke quite a chill. The inevitable 
adjective here is “ghostly". 

Richard Cook 


BETTY CARTER: Inside Betty Carter (Bet 
Car MK1000). Reissue of the “greatest living 
singer's” 1964 United Artists LP produced by 

Cranshaw, Roy McCurdy. Not quite the 
bravura of recent years, but already inimitable. 

“This Is Always”, “Beware My Heart", “Some 
Other Time”, "Spring Can Really Hang You 
Up The Most”; on the debit side, horrid 

even for aficionados. I abstain. 

Graham Lock 



JOHNNY MBIZO DYANI AND 
WITCHDOCTOR’S SON: Together 
(CadillacSGC 1016). Recorded in Sweden 
1979/80 with a studio-assembled band 
including Dudu Pukwana and rock guitarist 
Kenny Hakansson, this is a good-natured, 
informal session occasionally degenerating into 

blasts, and the frenetic “Kalahari", though its 
freak-out guitar has dated as badly as that 
epithet. Slightly too chaotic for wholehearted 


STAN FREBERG: A Child’s Garden Of 
Freberg (JasmineJAS 301). Former banjoist 
Freberg first came to attention through a 1951 




regrettable omission of "Banana Boat Song", 
but the keyboard interventions of “The Great 


THE JAZZ DEFEKTORS: Ss 
salsa record - lots of exuberant 




KANDA BONGO MAN: A 


ur Fou/Crazy 




PER HENRIK WALLIN: Moon Over 
Calcutta (Dragon DRLP 143). Per Henrik 
Wallin’s solo set reveals a considerable depth 


JIMMY WITHERSPOON: At Th 

Jazz Festival (Affinity AFFI 82 )\ Ev 
(Fantasy OBC 511). A tenor blues s 

documents a pivotal moment in Wi 


trio plus Witherspoon and horns - Woody 

Roy Eldridge. The trumpeter is most in 
sympathy with Witherspoon's have-a-go 

show-stopping declamations. Evenin' Bines 
but the musicians (including T-Bone Walker 


SIMON RATTLE: The Jazz Album 

obviously welcome chance to pay tribute. 
Rather than the usual ghastly “orchestral” 
rumble through “Rhapsody In Blue", Rattle 


it. Wallin doesn’t * 


far from are Stravinsky’s Ebony Concerto and Bernstein's 
is ideas Prelude, Fugue And Riffs , both written for the 

ling late Woody Herman, and Milhaud’s Creation 


starkly exposing 


Jean Brodie might say, will be enjoyed by 







Marilyn Crispell 


Continuedfrm page 35 

know what people say behind my back.” 

Well, it needn’t be personal. The institutionalised 
sexism of the music business has deterred many women 
artists, and in these circumstances Crispell’s insistence 

be seen as inspirational and incredibly brave. Given the 
odds against her, it’s not surprising if she sometimes 
dreams of other options — like dyeing her hair orange and 
forming a rock band! 

When she first mentioned this, 1 assumed it was a 
fantasy born of desperation, but she is genuinely fond of 
some rock and African pop musics. So is she serious 
about playing rock? 

‘T’ve thought about it, yes. I’d love to play with 
people like Talking Heads, Sunny Ade ... to play with 
their rhythms, to improvise my own rhythms against 
theirs. I’ve tried writing a couple of songs too, blues.” 

Why blues? 

“Because I was very depressed." She sighs deeply: “I 
don’t want a big house with two cars and a swimming 
pool, but I would like not to have to live in rented rooms 
for the rest of my life. I'm 41, I’ve no money, no work. 


My music isn’t played on the radio, most people aren’t 
even able to hear it. Sometimes I wonder, just what have 

The grapevine reports that a well-known 
pianist recently complained to Cecil Taylor about the 
commercial pressures of the music business. “I wish I 
could play my own music,” she grumbled. 

Taylor looked up, eyebrows arched, and replied, 
“Well, how many lives do you think you have to do it 

He told her to go listen to Marilyn Crispell. 


■ 'A line from her poem, “And Your Ivory Voice Sings”. 
2 A quote from the film, My Dinner With Andre. 

SOME R ECORDS 
Crispell: A Concert In Berlin (FMP), Rhythms Hung In 
Undrawn Sky, And Your Ivory Voice Sings, Quartet 
Improvisations, Paris 1986, Gaia (all Leo). 

Braxton: Composition 98 (hat Art), Six Compositions 
(Quartet) 1984 (Black Saint). 

Workman Ensemble: Synthesis (Leo). 



Ray Charles, Gerry Mulligan, 
Oscar Peterson, Martin Taylor, 
Stephane Grappelli, 

Art Blakey, James Cotton, 
John McLaughlin, Carol Kidd, 
McCoy Tyner/Elvin Jones, 
Tommy Smith, 

Milton Nascimento, 
Keith Tippett, Chris Barber, 
(and there's more...) 

Get your name on our mailing list - 

Ring 041-226 5105 

or pick up a copy of the Festival brochure. 


HONEST JON’S RECORDS 


NEW JAZZ PHOTOS 



SEND NOW 

for these beautiful photos, taken in the 1950s. 

They are of remarkable clarity, 
being the work of the distinguished 

photographer Herman Leonard. 

Never before available, 
capturing the jazz essence. 

P&P 1 print = £1.25 then add 25p per print 
HONEST JON’S RECORDS 
278 Portobello Rd, London W10 5TE. 
Tel: 01-969 9822 
















































Limited Edition 

50th ISSUE POSTER 

Demand for WIRE’S 50th issue has 
been so great and response to the 
cover so overwhelming that requests 
have been pouring in for extra copies 

As a further celebration of our jubilee 
issue WIRE has produced an 
exclusive, limited edition poster in a 
larger format 24” x 18”. Printed on 
superb quality, coated paper. It’s 
available at very selected outlets but 
the only way to guarantee a copy is 
direct from WIRE offices. 

First come first served. 

e £6.50 eaeb, plus pottage andpackage: 7 5p (UK) £1.50 (Overseas-surface), £2.50 (Overseas - 
Send to: 50tb Issue Poster WIRE UnitsG+H 11} Cleveland Street London W1P5PN 




Mail Your Wail To 


THE WRITE PLACE 

Units G&H -115 Cleveland 
Street ■ London W1P 5PN 


Wire Magazine 
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THE RECORDING ARTS 
REFERENCE EDITION 

proudly presents 

FOUR VERY SPECIAL 
BOX SETS 



A reference series carefully researched for discriminating collectors. 

Special edition de-luxe record album and compact disc box sets, unissued or rare recordings, 
alternative takes and concert performances, many from private sources. 


MILES DAVIS MARILYN MONROE JOHN COLTRANE BILLIE HOLIDAY 

THE LEGENDARY THE COMPLETE THE LEGENDARY THE LEGENDARY 

MASTERS RECORDINGS MASTERS MASTERS 



GE> 


Ask your dealer to order from Counterpoint 




THE OTHER SIDE OF 
WYNTON MARSALIS 



BAROQUE MUSIC 
FOR TRUMPETS 


WYNTON MARSAUS 
BAROQUE MUSIC FOR TRUMPETS 


This unique album features Baroque 
Music for 1, 2,3 and 8 trumpets. Thanks 
to digital recording technology and the 
instrumental virtuosity of Wynton 
Marsalis, he plays all solo parts! 



Raymond Leppard conducts the English 
Chamber Orchestra. Hear the 
extraordinary trumpet mastery of Wynton 
Marsalis on CBS Compact Discs, Records 
and Chrome Cassettes. 4247£ 


